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I was present at a debate in the House of Lords when the Marquis of Londonderry made a violent attack upon Talleyrand. He had no sooner taken his seat than the Duke of Wellington rose and, with animation and fluency quite unusual with him, said that the observations of the Marquis, on account of the friendly relations existing between them and the general accord in their political opinions, made it necessary that he should without delay disavow the slightest participation in the sentiments which had fallen from his friend. He had, the Duke said, been associated with the distinguished man, who had been so harshly spoken of, in transactions of the gravest character, involving the temporal ° interests of mankind to as great an extent as any that had ever been acted upon and he felt no hesitation in saying that he had never been called to act, in the management of public affairs, with a man who had discharged the duties imposed upon him with a more liberal or faithful spirit. He had found him indeed assiduous in his efforts to obtain what he conceived to be due to his own Country but never wanting in respect for the rights and interests of other Nations. Satisfied that his friend had unwittingly done great injustice to the eminent stranger then discharging highly responsible public duties in England, he felt it to be his duty to correct the mistake into which his noble friend had unhappily fallen, as far as his own experience and capacity to estimate the characters of public men enabled him to do so. Entertaining a strong confidence in the integrity and candour of tho Duke this declaration, made with a warmth and earnestness by which his hearers were greatly excited, went far to remove from my own mind unfavorable impressions in regard to Prince Talleyrand's sincerity and good faith in which I had participated in common with a large portion of the world. I will here, also, take occasion to mention that this improved view was greatly strengthened by a conversation had long after, at my own house, with Marshal Bert-rand, who had been Napoleon's close companion and friend, both at Elba and St. Helena, remaining with him till his death and enjoying his fullest confidence to the last. That upright and every way worthy man, notwithstanding the strong distrust in regard to Talleyrand which Napoleon carried to his grave and recorded in his will, entertained opinions favorable to the honesty and sincerity of the former similar to those avowed by the Duke of Wellington, and expressed them frankly and freely.
But I am perhaps wandering too far from my promised anecdote —which however is a short one. Having received from the worthy captain of the "President" two saddles of American venison, as I was about leaving England, I sent one to the Duke of Sussex and
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